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Leslie C. Orr* 


Department of Religions & Cultures, Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


This paper is a preliminary investigation of South Indian temple inscriptions from the perspective of their production 
and of their physical character — as material objects and as documents produced for particular purposes, making 
history and having histories of their own. I explore this topic through several case studies of groups of inscriptions 
engraved on the walls of Hindu temples in Tamilnadu, at different points in medieval history, from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries. I consider the oral, material and performative processes that resulted in the production of 
inscriptions and investigate their ‘afterlives’. This paper tries to make sense of the mixed functions and statuses of 
South Indian temple inscriptions — as both objects and texts, as authoritative yet often illegible or ephemeral, as 
highly local yet engaged with cosmopolitan (royal, professional, legal) and even transcendental realms — to explore 


the intersection of material culture and religious life. 
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Introduction 


Stone inscriptions engraved on the walls of temples — fre- 
quently records of gifts made to the temples — were pro- 
duced in the region of South India today known as 
Tamilnadu, in very substantial numbers (tens of thou- 
sands), starting in the eighth century and continuing for 
the next thousand years. Through much of the twentieth 
century, scholars used these inscriptions, composed in 
Tamil and Sanskrit, as sources for political history. In 
more recent times, the inscriptions have been employed 
by scholars — including myself — to construct religious, 
economic, and social histories of South India. What we 
have barely undertaken in the study of South Indian 
inscriptions, or in Indian epigraphy more generally, is 
a consideration of the inscriptions from the perspective of 
their production and of their physical character — as mate- 
rial objects and as documents produced for particular pur- 
poses, making history and having histories of their own.! 
Those of us who use the inscriptions as ‘sources’ often 
consider them as fossils, frozen in time — traces of 
a vanished past — and those who composed and engraved 
the inscriptions in medieval times were concerned for the 
future, intending them to be permanent documents, fixed in 
stone. Yet those who interacted with the inscriptions in the 
interval between then and now may have regarded them as 
living, proliferating, and renewable. Following their com- 
ing into being, they continued (and continue) to have mean- 
ingful ‘afterlives,’ experiencing changes in their status and 
reception. In the spirit of Richard Davis’ (1997) investiga- 
tion of the ‘lives of Indian images,’ I seek to explore the 
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biographies of several groups of South Indian temple 
inscriptions. These groups of inscriptions, at four sites in 
the Tamil country, were selected for what they can tell us 
about the character, modes of production, and various 
careers of inscriptions. I present the four sites in roughly 
chronological order, beginning with Tiruvidaimarudur, 
whose inscriptions date almost entirely from the tenth 
century, moving to the Great Temple at Thanjavur with 
its stone records dating from the early eleventh century and 
then to Tribhuvanai, where the inscriptions span the ele- 
venth century and include early twelfth-century inscrip- 
tions. Finally, we will examine the long epigraphical 
history of the twin temples at Tirumeyyam, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth centuries. 


Tiruvidaimarudur 


The first group of inscriptions I want to consider were 
engraved on the walls of the Mahalingaswami temple of 
Tiruvidaimarudur, in the heart of the Chola homeland, 
near the banks of the Kaveri River. Since one of the 
central concerns of the papers in this collection is the 
encounter with the physicality of inscriptions, I will 
recount my own experience, which can only be described 
as a meeting doomed to failure. The Tiruvidaimarudur 
inscriptions constitute a substantial epigraphical corpus, 
with more than 250 records, at least half of which are 
dated in the tenth century. The Epigraphy Branch of the 
Archaeological Survey of India copied 30 inscriptions in 
1895, and 221 more in 1907-1908. I had studied the texts 
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of these Chola period inscriptions, all of which are con- 
veniently (and unusually) published, and was eager to see 
them in situ.2 In the winter of 1999, I arrived in 
Tiruvidaimarudur — and discovered that there were no 
inscriptions at all on the walls of the central shrine or the 
enclosing walls. In fact, the temple walls themselves had 
been replaced — the walls of the central shrine stylistically 
similar to those of sixteenth or seventeenth-century 
Nayaka period temples and the exterior of the first enclos- 
ing wall fitted out with sculpted niche figures.* Starting in 
December of 1906, and continuing for the next five years 
or more, the tenth-century temple and its surrounding 
walls were demolished, in order to provide a new home 
for the god of this important Saiva pilgrimage site. This 
program of renovation was sponsored by the Nattukottai 
Chettiyar community. In early 1907 the northern wall 
enclosing the central shrine was torn down — revealing 
the building we see in Figure 1. [Figure 1] The stone slabs 
(616 of them) constituting the walls of the central shrine 
and the mandapas attached to it, covered with inscrip- 
tions, were carefully marked with the idea that the slabs 
with their inscriptions could be placed in order once again 
in a sort of epigraphical gallery in an outer hall of the 
temple — this never happened.* And while the govern- 
ment epigraphists were copying the temple’s inscriptions 
as quickly as possible, they had arrived too late to record 
those that had been engraved on the northern enclosing 
wall.° 

This was not the first time that there was an issue 
with renovation and a problem with vanishing inscrip- 
tions at Tiruvidaimarudur. An inscription (SII 
3.124 = SII 19.91) that had been engraved on the north 
wall of the central shrine in the second half of the tenth 
century (either in AD 960 or 974) records the assembly 
of several local and temple authorities, who met in the 


1. Tiruvidaimarudur in 1907 central shrine viewed from the 
north. Copyright The British Library Board, Photo 1008/9 
(2551). 


ndatakacdalai (dance hall) of the temple to investigate 
gifts made to the deity for perpetual lamps.° The autho- 
rities ordered the engraving on the walls of this temple 
copies of all the stone records concerning interest- 
yielding endowments that were made before the rebuild- 
ing of the temple in stone (that is, before the destruction 
of an earlier temple building and the construction of the 
tenth-century temple seen in Figure 1), copies in stone 
having been made and stored beneath the temple. What 
follows in the inscription is just one single record, regis- 
tering a gift of gold to support the burning of a lamp that 
had been made by the Pallava king Nandivarman II in 
the mid-ninth century.’ After this, the inscription comes 
to an abrupt end. The tenth-century command to pre- 
serve the earlier records was not in the end obeyed, and 
a corpus of stone inscriptions vanished, just as another 
group (including this very tenth-century record) were 
destined to disappear a thousand years later.® 

The language used in this inscription makes it clear 
that the records in question are regarded as objects — 
‘documents of stone’ (kallin pati). Another inscription 
at Tiruvidaimarudur, a royal order dated 976, describes 
itself as a physical entity (SII 23.257). Issued by King 
Uttamachola from his palace in Palaiyaru, it concerns 
arrangements for monthly celebrations at the temple on 
the day of the king’s natal star. The inscription begins 
with three long lines, engraved on the south wall of the 
central shrine; the lines become shorter and shorter as 
the text continues for another 29 lines, as if the engra- 
ver has been forced to place the words in a narrow 
space, and then — in a series of 26 further short lines — 
provides instructions about where to find the continua- 
tion of the royal order. The order is referred to by the 
term sdtanam (from Skt sadhana, ‘instrument’/‘estab- 
lishment of proof’). It is said that the satanam has been 
engraved on the southern part of the ardhamandapa, 
above the shrine of Daksinamurti and the ornamental 
tier, below the latticed window and so on. The apparent 
lack of planning that required the inscription first to be 
squeezed into a narrow space and then for the end of 
the inscription to be placed in other locations on the 
temple walls is a reminder of the technical and practi- 
cal exigencies that shaped the lives of South Indian 
temple inscriptions.” At the same time, the sdtanam’s 
specific placement on this temple’s walls reinforces the 
fact that its materiality was critical to the document’s 
identity. The engraving in stone constituted the author- 
ity of the command and effected the wishes of the 
king.!° 

Another tenth-century inscription at Tiruvidaimarudur 
(SII 3.203) uses the term sdtanam, and suggests other 
meanings for what an inscription or a document might be, 
or how it might come into being. This record concerns the 
review of arrangements for revenue coming from lands 


owned by the temple. It begins by saying that the temple 
manager ‘heard’ (keftu) the relevant documents in order to 
establish what the earlier provisions had been. The term for 
‘documents’ here is sdtanam, and the inscription suggests 
that the words of these documents were read aloud (or 
perhaps recited from memory) in a particular time and 
place — on the 170™ day of the fourth year of the reign of 
the Chola king, in the hall in front of the temple. A satanam 
in this case was something transmitted orally, something 
performed. 


Thanjavur 


We turn now to a place not very distant from 
Tiruvidaimarudur, and to the biographies of the 
inscriptions at the Brhadisvara/Rajarajesvara temple 
of Thanjavur, built in the early eleventh century by 
Rajaraja Chola I, where the status of these records as 
oral documents is again encountered. These inscrip- 
tions are present as part of a temple constructed on a 
huge scale, very different from the context that we 
have just been considering. The inscriptions on the 
central shrine (and the mahamandapa whose walls 
are continuous with those of the central shrine) are 
engraved on massive, beautifully-finished stone 
blocks. And they were engraved with great style and 
care — which is not necessarily the case for inscrip- 
tions in other parts of the temple complex (for exam- 
ple, on the gopura) which were produced at the same 
time. 

We should begin by looking at the group of inscriptions 
issued in Rajaraja’s twenty-fifth to twenty-ninth regnal 
years (1010-1014 CE) that are engraved on the walls of 
the central shrine, including the inscription that most 
nearly approximates a foundation inscription. [Figure 2] 


2. Thanjavur, Brhadisvara temple, vimana north face, with 
the beginning of the inscription SH 2.1. Photo Leslie C. Orr. 
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I refer to this record, engraved prominently on the north 
wall of the central shrine, as a ‘crypto-foundation inscrip- 
tion’ because Rajaraja does not actually say, ‘I built this 
temple,’ but more obliquely refers to this fact when 
describing the gifts he made here. This particular inscrip- 
tion, and others among Rajaraja’s inscriptions, represent 
themselves as the stone form of the king’s oral command. 
The inscription (SII 2.1) says: 


This is the edict (sasanam) of Rajaraja ... On the 20" 
day of the 26" year of the reign of Rajaraja ..., having 
been pleased to make gifts (danam) as he was seated in 
the royal bathing-hall to the east of the hall of Irumudi- 
Colan within the Tanjavur palace, the king graciously 
commanded (tiruvaymolintarula) thus: ‘What has been 
given by us, what has been given by our elder sister, 
what has been given by our wives, and what has been 
given by other donors to the Lord of the sacred stone- 
temple called Sri Rajarajesvara which we caused to be 
built at Tanjavur ... — let these be engraved in stone on 
the central shrine (sri vimdnattil kallil vettuka).’ 


The ruler’s speech, uttered in a particular place and 
time, is recorded and his command is that what has 
been given should be engraved in stone at a specific 
place. Following this introduction, is a long list of the 
jewels, ornaments and vessels made of precious metals 
gifted by Rajaraja up until the 26 year of his reign, 
then — continuing without a break and engraved in the 
same elegant hand — a list of further royal gifts made 
from the 23" to the 29" year, ‘excluding those of the 
25" and 26™ year which have been engraved in stone 
(kallil vettina) before, to the east of this upper tier 
(jagatippatai).’ This second part of the lengthy crypto- 
foundation inscription continues onto the west wall of 
the temple, where it ends, and a new inscription (SII 
2.2) begins. This inscription, engraved in the same 
handsome script as Rajaraja’s order, is a record of 
gifts of vessels and ornaments for the temple’s god- 
desses made by Rajaraja’s sister Kundavai.'! 

Beneath the crypto-foundation inscription, oversha- 
dowed by the curved moldings of the temple walls, is 
another one of Rajaraja’s inscriptions (SII 2.3). It orders 
the engraving on the walls of the central shrine the 
king’s gifts of gold ornaments and jewels — ‘excluding 
those which were engraved in stone on the upper and 
lower tiers of the Candeshvara shrine.’ This refers to 
the shrine standing opposite the temple’s north wall 
where, indeed, we find a long inscription wrapping 
around the shrine from its entrance on the east to its 
west wall (SII 2.59). The inscription on the central 
shrine that refers to the Candeshvara shrine record is 
a continuation of that record. Both this inscription and 
the crypto-foundation inscription above it indicate that 
the words uttered by the king have been modified and 
supplemented so that there would be specific reference 
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to the stone inscriptions’ physical surroundings and 
their material antecedants or companions among the 
other inscriptions. It is curious that these inscriptions — 
and those engraved elsewhere at the Thanjavur temple — 
reveal nothing about the processes and personnel 
involved in transforming the king’s oral command into 
writing on the temple walls. This contrasts with what 
we see in the case of other royal orders issued by Chola 
rulers, from the tenth century onwards, where the 
names and roles of officials surrounding the king and 
conveying his command — the royal secretariat — are 
often described in great detail.!? 

All of the eleventh-century inscriptions on the central 
shrine relate to gifts made by Rajaraja and Kundavai. To 
the east of the records of the king and his sister on the 
south wall of the central shrine stretches the south face of 
the mahamandapa, covered with a massive and beauti- 
fully-engraved inscription. This is an ‘anthology’ of 
records dated in the regnal years of Rajaraja’s son and 
successor Rajendra I. This impressive and much- 
photographed inscription is made up of a set of eleven 
distinct records, each of which records arrangements 
made by several local Brahmin assemblies to provide 
paddy or cash as interest on gifts of money or land 
made by various people, including members of the royal 
household. Over half of the ‘footage’ of the elegantly 
engraved lines consists of the eulogy (meykkirtti) of 
King Rajendra, repeated at the beginning of each indivi- 
dual record inscribed in continuation of the preceding 
one, even though the king has no role to play in these 
transactions, the meykkirtti merely serving as the preface 
for the date, expressed as the king’s regnal year. A twelfth 
inscription, engraved next to the anthology and prefaced 
by a very lengthy meykkirtti, is Rajendra’s royal order 
issued from his palace at Gangaikondacholapuram, pro- 
viding for an annual supply of paddy to the teacher 
Saivacarya Sarvasiva-pandita and his pupils? The orna- 
mental language of the meykkirttis seems to be fittingly 
transcribed in the beautiful script incised on the wall — 
although this script is also the medium for recording the 
dry and prosaic details of the temple’s investments. 

Although Rajaraja’s and Kundavar’s inscriptions on the 
one hand, and Rajendra’ on the other, have very different 
contents, their conjoined placement around the walls of the 
mandapa and central shrine and their stylistic uniformity as 
engravings constitute them as a visual ensemble, of a piece 
with the very architectural fabric of the temple.'* Indeed, in 
the centuries that followed the engraving of these records, 
it seems that their aesthetic and monumental qualities were 
more significant to those who viewed them than their 
contents as texts. Following the disappearance of the 
Chola dynasty, Thanjavur — and its grand temple — was 
reclaimed as a royal centre in the 16" and 17" centuries by 
Nayaka rulers, and from 1674 onwards by the Marathas of 


the Bhonsle lineage. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Maratha King Serfoji II performed a grand purificatory 
ceremony of the temple (following its use in the preceding 
twenty-five years as a garrison for British troops). Further, 
in 1803, he arranged for the engraving of the very lengthy 
Bhonslevamsacarita (‘Historical Narrative of the Bhonsle 
Dynasty’) in the west and south verandahs of the temple.'* 
He was clearly inspired by the grandeur of the Chola- 
period inscriptions engraved around the temple walls — 
although it is almost certain that the Marathas could not 
or did not read them. In this same era, Englishmen were 
interested in the Thanjavur inscriptions as well — although 
apparently they could not read them either. We have 
Linnaeus Tripe’s meticulous documentation of the inscrip- 
tions all around the mahamandapa and central shrine, from 
photographs taken in 1858, that was clearly informed more 
by aesthetic than scientific considerations. That legibility 
was not a concern for Tripe is demonstrated by the fact that 
substantial portions of the inscriptions were purposely 
omitted or were not visible in the 23-foot-long photo- 
graphic scroll of the temple walls that Tripe prepared.’ 
A new era — in which the textual content of the inscriptions 
was the primary consideration — began when Eugen 
Hultzsch arrived in Thanjavur on 21 December 1887, just 
a year after his appointment to the position of Epigraphist 
of the Archaeological Survey of Southern India." 

The efforts of Hultzsch and V. Venkayya brought to 
light another group of inscriptions at the Thanjavur tem- 
ple — less glamorous and photogenic than those adorning 
the central shrine and mahamandapa. These are the 
seven very long inscriptions that are engraved on the 
outside of the east and north enclosure walls. It is worth 
considering these inscriptions, dated at the same time 
(the 29" regnal year of Rajaraja) as many of those on 
the temple walls, as a distinct group with differing form 
and content, evidently produced for a different purpose — 
to be read and not ‘viewed.’ Although impressive in their 
length and neatly engraved, they are not as beautiful as 
the inscriptions on the temple walls, perhaps because the 
stone in which they are incised is not finished as finely 
and they have become abraded. This abrasion and dete- 
rioration has been compounded by the fact that lower 
parts of the eastern and northern enclosure walls were 
heaped up with earth when fortifications and a moat were 
constructed around the temple complex during the 
Nayaka period, in the 16 and 17” centuries — clearly, 
as visual vestiges of the former rule of the Cholas, they 
did not excite the same admiration in subsequent rulers 
as did the records engraved on the walls of the central 
shrine and the mahamandapa. 

They have excited interest in historians and epi- 
graphists from the late 19" century onward. In 1891, 
1892, and 1897 earth was temporarily cleared away 
from the outside of the northern and eastern walls in 


order to copy the inscriptions. One of the records that 
was revealed, on the north wall, was described in 1893 
as ‘perhaps the longest inscription that has ever been 
met with’.'!® This was the famous record (SII 2.66) 
listing the names of four hundred women, and 
a number of male temple servants, who had been 
brought to serve at the temple and who were provided 
with shares in land. On this same wall is an arrange- 
ment for the support of fifty named men who were to 
be responsible for the recitation of hymns and were 
provided with a daily allowance of paddy (SII 2.65). In 
both cases, provisions were made for the replacement 
of personnel who would die or move elsewhere. Also 
on the north enclosure wall are two linked inscriptions 
which together constitute an extremely lengthy record, 
listing the names of some 800 shepherds who were 
entrusted with cows and sheep and charged to provide 
ghee for burning sacred lamps in the temple.'? On the 
east enclosure wall, to the right of the gopura which 
marks the entrance to the inner compound, is a long 
inscription (SII 2.69) which lists 144 Brahmin villages 
and gives Rajaraja’s instructions that the assembly of 
each of them was to provide men to serve as treasurers 


3. Thanjavur, Brhadisvara temple, outside north enclosing 
wall, right of gopura entrance; beginning of inscription SI 
2.70. Photo Padma Kaimal. 
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or accountants or brahmacarin servants in the temple, 
and to ensure their support. [Figure 3] Near this record 
is a similar one (SII 2.70) in which the responsibility of 
various Brahmin assemblies is to supply watchmen for 
the temple, and the means of their support. This 
inscription concludes ‘As the space at this spot is not 
sufficient, the portion which is missing here, was 
engraved on stone to the south of the sacred gate of 
Rajaraja, to the north of the shrine of A[gni]deva ... ’ 
And, indeed, to the left of the gopura entrance is the 
continuation (SII 2.57): ‘As, — after the stone had been 
inscribed on the north of the sacred gate (tiruvdcal) of 
[Sri]-Rajaraja ..., — the space at that spot was not 
sufficient, the portion which was missing there, was 
engraved on stone at this spot ... ’”° 

In some ways, this epigraphical self-referentiality 
recalls what we have already seen in the recording of 
the gifts of Rajaraja on the walls of the central shrine. In 
this instance, however, less careful planning in the com- 
mitment of the record to stone is betrayed in the ‘to-be- 
continued’ phrasing of the inscription, something we 
have already encountered in the tenth-century royal 
order engraved at Tiruvidaimarudur (SII 23.257). And 
on the east enclosure wall at the Thanjavur temple we 
have much more the impression that a written document 
is being copied out, and less a sense of the orality of the 
record evoked in the inscriptions on the temple’s central 
shrine. The group of long records on the outer enclosure 
walls are also dissimilar to the inscriptions of Rajaraja 
and Kundavai on the walls of the temple insofar as they 
are not records of gifts that have already been made, but 
are rather records of ongoing, continuing arrangements 
for the functioning of the temple. And unlike the inscrip- 
tions dated in the regnal years of Rajendra that grace the 
south wall of the mahamandapa, which also record 
ongoing administrative matters, the inscriptions of the 
enclosure walls lack the royal flourish in form and con- 
tent — beauty of execution and eulogistic versification — 
that characterize Rajendra’s inscriptions. 


Tribhuvanai 


In the case of the Varadaraja Perumal temple in 
Tribhuvanai, near Pondicherry, we scale down to con- 
sider a building of much more modest size: the central 
shrine and attached mandapa measure only 9 by 15 
metres. But like the Thanjavur temple, this structure 
rests on a tall base with a flat surface — these and the 
curved moldings and walls above are covered with 
inscriptions, most of which date from the eleventh 
century, when the temple was built.”! [Figure 4] Here 
there is little to say about the long-term biographies of 
these records. The temple seems to have been scarcely 
in use after the twelfth century, until renovations were 


4. Tribhuvanai, Varadaraja Perumal temple, south wall. Photo 
Charlotte Schmid. 


undertaken at some point in the nineteenth century and 
again in the early 1930’s. These renovations resulted in 
the displacement of a few of the stones engraved with 
inscriptions, but the temple reconstruction preserved 
much of the arrangement of the original stone elements, 
perhaps because of appreciation for the remarkable 
ornamental and iconographic program of the 
temple.”” If these inscriptions’ after-lives are unevent- 
ful, they very usefully illuminate the processes of epi- 
graphical production, inscriptional birth stories. They 
also illustrate how stone inscriptions functioned with 
respect to their authority as oral and written agreements 
made in a precise location and as physical objects 
engraved at a specific site. 

At Tribhuvanai we have an ensemble of inscriptions 
that together constitute a local archive. A number of the 
inscriptions that we see on the temple walls include the 
directive that the record be engraved at this particular 
place, even in the many cases where the matter the inscrip- 
tion records has nothing to do with local temple affairs. For 
example, PI 131, the record of a tax arrangement engraved 
on the walls of the mandapa, was ordered to be ‘written in 
stone (kalvettu) in the courtyard (tirumurram) of the temple 
of Sri Viranarayana vinnakar alvar, in the centre of the 
village’ (see also PI 105). Another record (PI 103) —a very 
long inscription issued by the local assembly, wrapping 
around the north, west, and south walls of the temple, 
refers to the fact that engraved records should be consulted 
and honoured. It says that arrangements providing reven- 
ues for the gods of villages in the locality ‘shall stand as 
stone inscriptions in the manner that they were made in 
many places to the respective deities,’ so that “whatever 
kind of inscriptions had been made in several places for the 
respective Lords’ (avvav devarkalukku pala vitankalilum 
ceyta epperpatta cilalekaiyum) should serve as authority 
for making temple lands tax free, as ordered by the ruler 


Rajadhiraja I (ines 36-43). The arrangements and their 
authorization are embodied in the material being of the 
inscriptions — the physicality of inscriptions that were 
perhaps engraved elsewhere, on the walls of the nearly 
one hundred temples of the region mentioned in this 
record, and the physicality of this inscription, the ‘writing 
in stone’ (cilalekai) produced by the local assembly.” 

The inscriptions at the Varadaraja Perumal temple 
of Tribhuvanai are not only insistent that official mat- 
ters be preserved in stone on these temple walls, but 
frequently trace the processes by which these inscrip- 
tions came into being. The issuing authority is most 
often the assembly of the ‘great men of the locality’ 
(perunkurip perumakkal),°* whose deliberations and 
actions are detailed in the inscriptions. The significance 
of the engraving of inscriptions on the temple walls is 
echoed in the references to the specific sites within the 
temple compound that were the meeting places for the 
assembly. They gathered in the temple courtyard 
(tirumurram) (PI 94), in the circumambulatory enclo- 
sure (tiruciirram) (PI 108, PI 114), or in various store- 
rooms (kotta kdram), sheds (kdvanam), or halls 
(mandapas) built next to the temple.” 

By examining the forms of the Tribhuvanai 
inscriptions, we can discern the layers of authority 
in the production and enunciation of the words of 
the record, and glimpse the early life (and compo- 
site character) of the inscription as text — oral, 
written and performed — before it was engraved in 
stone. For example, we could summarize and dia- 
gram the shape of the inscription (PI 110) engraved 
on the north and west walls of the Varadaraja 
Perumal temple, which begins with a_ long 
meykirtti (eulogy) of Rajendra Chola II prefacing 
the date, ie. the 7” year of his reign, 1058. The 
inscription provides a further precise specification 
of the day of the year ... 


on this day, during the daytime,”° 

we, the great men of the locality (perunkurip 
perumakkal) — having assembled [#3] in the 
small storeroom of the village — issued an order 
(pani) and wrote (eluttu) it [#4], concerning the 
land granted to the Tiruvayintirapurattalvar 
Erucevakan matha (monastery/feeding house) ... 
[which land is described at length] 

having received the order of the king (tirumukam 
prasadam) [#1] concerning tax on land and the 
order to make the engraving — which is quoted, 
divided into several sections (the quotative parti- 
cle enru appears four times) — 

and having received also from two named individuals 
the kataiyitu pati (copy of the final order) [#2] saying 
that it should be engraved in stone 


thus we the perunkurip perumakkal give the order 
(niyokam) to engrave in stone (their own order? 
the royal order?) in the Sri Viranarayana vinnakar 
alvar temple in our village [#5] 

so it is ordered (pani) by two men who are named 
[presumably members of the perunkurip 
perumakkal] [#6] 

this is the writing (or the signature) (eluttu) of the 
accountant (karanattan), who is named [#7] 

may this charity (dharma) be protected by the 
Srivaisnavas 


Here we see a choreographed series of actions, pro- 
nouncements, and productions of texts — beginning 
with the reception by the local ‘great men’ of a royal 
order (tirumukam prasddam) [#1] and copies of the 
‘final order’ (kataiyitu pati), conveyed by two men 
who were presumably royal officials [#2]. Then the 
great men met together [#3], at a specific time and 
place, and took the verbal order and wrote it [#4], 
with a further command (niyokam) [#5] concerning 
the production of a stone inscription at this temple. In 
the end, two among the great men are designated as 
being personally responsible for the order (pani) [#6] 
and it is the local accountant who makes the written 
record, or authorizes it by his signature.”’ 

The first stage of the processes outlined in this 
inscription is the transmission of a royal order — ftiru- 
mukam prasadam. This phrase, which might be trans- 
lated literally as the ‘favour of the sacred mouth,’ 
implies an oral command as well as, potentially, 
a material object (a text) which would have been 
brought to Tribhuvanai.*® Other inscriptions at 
Tribhuvanai of the same period, the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury, add the word tiruvadymoli — ‘spoken by the sacred 
mouth or ‘the sacred words spoken’ — to phrases 
denoting the royal order, which further enhances the 
oral character of the king’s command (PI 102, 103, 104, 
114, 119). This word we have already encountered in 
our consideration of how the words of Rajaraja Chola 
spoken from his throne were somehow transcribed as 
the stone inscriptions at the Thanjavur temple (SII 2.1). 
In the Tribhuvanai inscription summarized above, the 
royal command is embedded within the order issued by 
the local assembly of ‘great men’ — this local order on 
the occasion of the assembly’s gathering being the very 
first thing that is mentioned in the inscription, although 
the royal order would seem to have chronological prior- 
ity. The assembly has co-opted the authority of the king 
by surrounding the royal order with accounts of their 
own activities and production of documents.” 

This record does not inform us of the form of the 
royal order, of the ‘final orders’ (kataiyitu pati) con- 
veyed by royal officials, or of the panis and niyokams 
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issued by the local assembly (although the first of the 
panis mentioned in the inscription specifies that it was 
written). In the corpus of Tribhuvanai inscriptions, 
there is one (PI 113) that mentions a palm-leaf docu- 
ment (olaipati) which was the order of a royal official. 
But in our inscription (PI 110) what is found every- 
where is the command that it should be engraved in 
stone, that it should be an inscription. The last part of 
the king’s order is: ‘this pati (order) is to be engraved in 
stone (kalvettu vikka) at the temple in the centre of their 
village.’ This command is repeated in the ‘final order’ 
(kataiyitu pati), and is the substance of the niyokam 
finally issued by the local assembly, giving the full 
name of the temple. The making of an inscription as 
a material object in a particular place, on the stone 
walls of the temple, seems thus to be the necessary 
last step in the conveyance of a royal order or in the 
execution of a decision, as we have seen above in the 
case of Tiruvidaimarudur. 


Tirumeyyam 


At Tribhuvanai, we witness the processes by which stone 
inscriptions came into being, inscriptions that, remarkably, 
have endured for a thousand years on the temple walls. The 
history of the inscriptions at Tirumeyyam, in the 
Pudukkottai region, is more troubled — with erasures and 
interruptions. Tirumeyyam also presents a different kind of 
matrix for stone inscriptions to inhabit: here we are not 
dealing with a structural temple, as in all the cases consid- 
ered above, but with a temple excavated out of living stone. 
In fact, there are two cave temples here, dating from the 
seventh or eighth century; the sanctuary of Shiva is exca- 
vated on the west side of the south-facing rockface, and that 
of Vishnu to its east.*° Today the two temples are separated 
by a high wall. The building of the wall was mandated in 
a settlement recorded in an inscription of 1245 — 
a settlement trying to bring an end to the hostilities between 
the Shaiva and Vaishnava temple authorities. 

This agreement — the ‘settlement document’ — embo- 
died in a very long text, is engraved in two places in the 
Shiva temple, in virtually identical textual form. It is on 
the sloping rock at the base of the cliff to the north of the 
temple tank (IPS 341 = SII 22.392). [Figure 5] The 
inscription on the rock’s broad convex surface, at the 
northeast corner of the tank, is visible only from nearby, 
and it is difficult to clamber up close enough to actually 
touch the engraved characters spreading across the stone. 
But at close range, its monumentality impresses. Here the 
rocky landscape retains its natural form while being 
transformed into an epigraphical medium.*! The situation 
and character of this inscription also seems to speak of 
endurance and permanance — ironically, perhaps, since the 


5. Tirumeyyam, Satyagirisvara temple, rock face to the north 
of the temple tank, 13'"-century inscription (IPS 341 = SII 
22.392) on its lower slope, to the east. Photo Valérie Gillet. 


text of the inscription speaks of the obliteration of 
engraved records. 

A more accessible and legible version of the ‘set- 
tlement document’ is on the south wall of the Shiva 
shrine (IPS 340 = SII 22.387) — on the rock-face that is 
in fact continuous with that to the north of the temple 
tank, although now separated from it by various struc- 
tures. The rough raw stone surface of the outer wall of 
Shiva’s cave temple bearing this substantial thirteenth- 
century inscription supports beneath it an inscription of 
some five hundred years earlier. Parts of the earlier 
inscription, in Pallava Grantha script, still remain visi- 
ble, although most of it has been obscured by the later 
inscription. The earlier inscription seems to have been 
quite substantial itself, as at several points it peeks out 
from behind the two thirteenth-century inscriptions that 
have been laid over it, the ‘settlement document’ of 
1245 UPS 340 = SII 22.387) and a second record, 
engraved to its right and dated several years later, 
making provisions to support a temple drummer (IPS 
472 = SII 22.388). The early Pallava Grantha inscrip- 
tion appears to be a ‘musical inscription’ of the type 
that we find elsewhere at this temple and at others in 
this region — for example at Kudumiyamalai — in the 
period of perhaps the eighth century.** This musical 
inscription is much longer than the several short musi- 
cal inscriptions (IP 30) that are engraved on the north 
wall, at the back of the excavated Shiva temple at 
Tirumeyyam. Within this excavated interior, Shiva’s 
shrine is east-facing. There are few inscriptions within 
this space, but two eleventh-century records are 
engraved just to the left of the entrance to the Shiva 
shrine. One of these (SII 22.391), dated 1003, concerns 
an endowment made to an image of Vishnu that had 


been set up in the Shiva temple. This is clearly 
a different deity than Vishnu in the form of 
Ranganatha, a massive rock-cut sculpture reclining in 
the neighbouring cave temple to the east.*? 

If this early eleventh-century inscription at the 
Shiva temple indicates the peaceful co-existence (and 
intermingling) of devotees of Shiva and Vishnu, two 
centuries later the situation had deteriorated consider- 
ably. The ‘settlement document’ of 1245 tells us that 
disagreements about property rights between the two 
sets of temple authorities — the srimahesvarar and the 
Srivaisnavarkal of Tirumeyyam — had led to the com- 
plete suspension of worship in both temples. This mat- 
ter required the intervention of an official in the employ 
of the Hoysala king (who seems to have some claim 
over this territory although the overlordship of the 
Pandya ruler was acknowledged) and an agreement 
was brokered in which certain lands were exchanged 
between the two temples, and the yield from lands held 
in common was apportioned in the ratio of 2:3 — two 
shares for Shiva and three for Vishnu.** While for- 
merly the two temples had shared the services of drum- 
mers, they were henceforth to make _ separate 
arrangements to employ these musicians according to 
their specific needs. An astonishing amount of attention 
is given to the matter of erecting a wall between the two 
temples, with details of how it should be constructed 
and where it should be positioned — bolted against the 
rock face at its northern end and running south as far as 
the sacred street (without impinging on the settlement 
area of the priests serving in the Vishnu temple), with 
the marks of Shiva’s trident and of Vishnu’s cakra 
carved into the wall at appropriate locations. 

The ‘settlement document’ concludes, before several 
imprecations and a long list of signatories, with instruc- 
tions about inscriptions. First, it says that among the old 
inscriptions (palan kalvettukal), one that was engraved on 
the eastern wall at the entrance to the Shiva temple should 
be obliterated (aluppatu), while another, regarding the 
endowment made by a particular individual and engraved 
in the mukhamandapa, should be allowed to remain. If the 
inscription destined for obliteration was the long Pallava 
Grantha inscription over which the ‘settlement document’ 
was engraved, the specification of the location is incorrect 
(this inscription is on a south wall, situated on the west 
side of the cave temple opening). But it may well be that 
this was what was meant, and the relatively flat and 
spacious rockface, very prominently positioned within 
the space of the temple, was deemed to be the only 
suitable site for the engraving of the lengthy ‘settlement 
document’ (with the copy of this record inscribed on the 
boulder next to the temple tank as a back-up). And finally, 
the authorities of the two temples were told to make 
arrangements so that inscriptions relating to the Shiva 


temple's property that were engraved in the Vishnu tem- 
ple would be copied (patiyetuttu) in the Shiva temple — 
and vice versa. Here is a directive that clearly was not 
followed, given that there are no early inscriptions in the 
Vishnu temple — and, in fact, very few early inscriptions 
in the Shiva temple (although perhaps there were inscrip- 
tions that have now vanished, but they would not have 
vanished from the living stone). In contrast to the orderly 
unfolding of the processes of production of an inscription, 
and the obedience to the command to engrave in stone, 
that we see at Tribhuvanai, at Tirumeyyam we have 
a sense of inscription as contestation. 


Conclusion 


At all four of the temples whose inscriptions we have 
examined, these records claim space. They insist on their 
siting at a particular temple and sometimes even on 
a particular wall, and show awareness of their physical 
relationships with other inscriptions. They  self- 
reflexively contain the command to be what they are: 
writing in stone. And it is this materiality and this posi- 
tioning that constitutes their authority as instruments, as 
effecting changes and processes into the future. This 
materiality and this positioning also is the source of 
their power in our experience of them — the impact of 
their monumentality or their ornamentality or their 
nearness.*° Their substantial presence defines how they 
work, and here we move towards an acknowledgement 
that there can be no division between two aspects of the 
inscriptions’ textuality nor between their textuality and 
their physicality. In terms of the textual substance, these 
records function in both representational (expressive, 
‘workly’) and documentary (constative, informational) 
fashions.*° At the same time it is clear that ‘both workly 
and documentary readings of texts must respond to the 
material form of writing, which possesses its own cultural 
and historical meaning.’*’ And in the case of stone 
inscriptions, in medieval South Indian temples, the mean- 
ings of their materality suggests a kind of permanence 
that is belied by the precariousness of their existence. 
This precarity is implicit in the repeated refrain in their 
texts to engrave and to copy, and that is manifest in their 
actual destinies, when the directive to copy earlier 
inscriptions is not obeyed, as at Tiruvidaimarudur and 
at Tirumeyyam, or when inscriptions are purposely or 
inadvertantly destroyed. 

In considering the birth-stories and afterlives of 
medieval Tamil inscriptions, we find that they may 
have their origins in speech, with the words of rulers 
or officials translated into stone, and that these words — 
the oral origins or avatars of the inscription — might 
have been recited or performed as part of the produc- 
tion of the written text on the temple walls. And even if 
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the text is opaque and seemingly fixed, we should think 
of inscriptions as agents, as participants in the experi- 
ential and social worlds of temple life. And we may 
also be impelled by observing their modes of acting 
and meaning to ponder the dynamics of the inscrip- 
tion — the enunciation in time of a text and the malle- 
ability of a document, even one that is written in stone. 
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NOTES 


1. Scholars of classical and medieval European epi- 
graphy have in recent times been exemplary in 
their efforts to understand the status of inscrip- 
tions as both objects and texts, to consider the 
placement and visual impact of such ‘things,’ and 
to explore the heterogeneous character of view- 
ers or readers of inscriptions, at the time of their 
inscription and beyond. For introductions to and 
illustrations of these developments, see Berti, 
Bolle et al 201% Cooley 2012, Debiais 2013, 
and Rhoby 2011. 

2. The bulk of the Tiruvidaimarudur inscriptions 
are published in SII 5 and 23; some are published 
also in SII 3, SH 13, and SII 19. See also 
Heitzman 1997, 100-107% 181-216. I rely on 
Heitzman for dating a number of the inscriptions 
considered here. 

3. See Branfoot 2013 on the renovations at 
Tiruvidaimarudur and on early twentieth-century 
renovations of temples in Tamilnadu more 
generally. 

4. H. Krishna Sastri, Epigraphist of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, visited Tiruvidaimarudur in 1911 
and reported on the plan to arrange the inscribed 
stones of the temple walls ‘in the Chitra-prakara of 
the temple as agreed to by the Chetty superintending 
the repairs’ (ARE 1912, part 1, para 9). 

5. It seems that the west enclosing wall and 
the second enclosing walls to the north and west 
were also destroyed before the epigraphists had 
an opportunity to copy the inscriptions. The 
demolition of the enclosing walls and other struc- 
tures was a boon to the epigraphists insofar as 
more of the inscriptions on the central shrine 
were revealed, as V. Venkayya reported following 
his visit in February of 1908 (ARE 1908, part 1, 
para 3 and 5). 

6. This inscription is similar to a fragmentary 
record (SII 19.92) of AD 974 that seems to con- 
sist of an inventory of donations of gold that had 
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10. 


11. 
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been made according to earlier inscriptions 
(ilaksana) (cf. Cane 2017, 544-48). 

The identification of the donor is made by the 
editor in SII 19.91. The text concerning the gift 
begins ‘thus the document is engraved on stone’ 
(evak kanmél vettina pati). 

See Orr 2016, 305-6 on the re-engraving of 
inscriptions. The aim of copying over older 
records which was not. realized at 
Tiruvidaimarudur met with far greater success 
at Tirukodikkaval, ten kilometres to the north- 
east (see Cane 2017, 485-488, on whom I rely 
for the information that follows). On the wall 
of the Tirukkotisvara temple there, is an 
inscription (SII 19.292) of 981 that records 
the fact that queen Cempiyan Mahadevi had 
rebuilt the temple in stone and commanded 
that the documents (patikal) belonging to the 
god, engraved on stone in various places, be 
inscribed on the (new) walls of the temple. 
Following this is a copy (that announces itself 
as such) of an inscription that can be dated to 
875, and the inscription concludes: ‘these words 
of the past (munnivvdjakam) being now 
inscribed on this §rivimdna, the loose stones 
on which they were engraved, being without 
(further) use, were destroyed.’ Fourteen other 
copies of the ‘words of the past,’ records of 
donations made between 858 and 945, are 
found on the temple walls, all with an introduc- 
tion identifying it as a ‘copy of an old stone’ 
(palan kal pati). 

The continuation of this inscription was not found 
(or not recorded) by the government epigraphists. 
Perhaps it was never engraved (although the 
description of its continuation is very detailed 
indeed) or perhaps subsequent renovations, or the 
addition of the mahamandapa in Vikrama Chola’s 
times, effaced the rest of the record. There are 
a puzzling number of inscriptions found through- 
out the Tamil country that are unfinished — and not, 
as in this case, for want of space. One example at 
Tiruvidaimarudur is the mid-eleventh-century 
royal order of Rajadhiraja, engraved on the south 
wall of the temple (SII 23.264). 

The record as we have it is entirely in the first person 
voice of the king, unlike later royal orders of the type 
we will be examining below, in which the local 
authorities received the royal order and issued 
further commands as a means to execute the order. 
Like Rajarajas crypto-foundation inscription, 
Kundavai’s record (SII 2.2) is divided into two 
parts, relating to gifts made in two different periods 
of time, but the record is engraved continuously. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


The second part of Kundavai’s inscription begins 
by referring to the physical location of the record of 
the earlier gifts of the 25" year, ‘which had been 
engraved in stone (kallil vettina) before (mun), to 
the north of this upper tier (Jagatippatai).’ In this 
phrase, as in the virtually identical one found in SII 
2.1 (the crypto-foundation inscription) I take 
‘before’ (mun) to refer to physical rather than 
chronological precedence. 

Nilakanta Sastri (1984, 469), Subbarayalu (2012, 
225), and Heitzman (1997, 157-159) discuss the 
functions and titles of the members of the scribal 
elites in the Chola court. The absence of these 
figures in the Thanjavur inscriptions may be due 
to the immediate presence of the ruler, in this his 
capitol, enthroned in the palace nearby. Or it may 
be that the royal commands of the Thanjavur 
inscriptions concern gifts of images, ritual imple- 
ments, and jewels and are not concerned with 
matters of taxation — as it is on these latter occa- 
sions that inscriptions elsewhere mention the 
mobilization of a whole hierarchy of palace 
scribes and tax officials. 

This is the only record at the Thanjavur temple of 
a donation made by Rajendra I. The gifts of 
Rajarajas queens are engraved on pillars and 
niches on the interior of the south and west 
enclosing walls. Gifts of Rajaraja’s officers and 
ministers are recorded on these walls, as well as 
on the east enclosing wall and inside the eastern 
gopura; one of Rajaraja’s generals is said to be 
responsible for having built the enclosing walls 
(tirucurrumalikai) by order of the king (SII 2.31, 
33, 45). Rajaraja’s own gifts are found recorded 
throughout the temple. Non-royal donors of the 
early eleventh century include Poykainatukilavan 
Adittan Stryan, described as a temple manager, 
whose endowments are recorded in six inscrip- 
tions, in addition to various other individuals and 
corporate groups. 

Ali (2012, 12) contrasts the rounded mouldings 
of the base of the temple built by Rajendra at 
Gangaikondacholapuram — which are not the 
ideal surfaces for engraving inscriptions — with 
the tall base of Rajaraja’s temple at Thanjavur, 
whose flat surfaces almost seem designed for this 
purpose (see Pichard 1995 figures 16 & 17; 
Schmid forthcoming). 

Michell and Peterson 2010, 35-37. 

On Tripe and the scroll see Dewan 2003 and 
Taylor and Branfoot 2014. The only person who 
seems to have been able to read something of the 
inscriptions that Tripe had photographed — and to 
correctly assign them to the reigns of Rajaraja 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


and Rajendra — was Sir Walter Elliot, as he 
reported in the Madras Journal of Literarature 
and Science 4 (1858-59), 362-64. 

ARE April 1888, para 13. 

ARE report of August 1893 para 15; see also 
reports of August 1892 and August 1897. 

SII 2.63 & 2.94 (one inscription copied on two 
different occasions, in 1891 and 1897, most of the 
record being below the level of the earth on the 
first occasion) and SII 2.64 & 2.95 (similarly). 
These two inscriptions not only give the names of 
the shepherds (often members of family groups) 
but in many cases provide information about the 
donors of the livestock, including Rajaraja him- 
self. Each one of these two inscriptions is at least 
as long as SII 2.66. 

Translation by E. Hultzsch (SII 2.57). 

See Pattaviramin 1948, 27-36 and the two 
volumes of Pondicherry Inscriptions (PI), Tamil 
texts and translations by G. Vijayavenugopal, 
with Prefaces by Orr (vol. 1, 2006) and Francis 
and Schmid (vol. 2, 2010). The Archaeological 
Survey of India copied inscriptions here in 1919. 
See Schmid 2002 and 2005. 

As Francis and Schmid say of this inscription, 
‘the link between taxation of land, the king’s 
administration and the act of inscription is 
clear’ (2010, xxxvii). 

This group is equivalent to the sabhaiyar, members 
of the local Brahman assembly (Skt. sabha), men- 
tioned frequently as actors in inscriptions at other 
sites (and here, in several inscriptions, as well). 
Some of earliest inscriptions at this temple — 
dating from the late tenth century — refer to the 
building of a mandapa near the ‘brahmasthanam’ 
(the central shrine) and provision for its mainte- 
nance (PI 88, PI 91). 

Thirty years earlier, a similar assembly had taken 
place in the same structure in the night (PI 96). 
The English term ‘accountant’ does not do justice 
to the importance of the functions and the scope 
of the activities of such professionals, attached to 
villages and temples and very frequently referred 
to in medieval Tamil inscriptions. They would 
have served as notaries, legal experts, and gen- 
ealogists, as well as scribes and keepers of 
accounts. See Orr 2016. The Tribhuvanai inscrip- 
tions’ detailing of the precise sequence of events, 
and hierarchies of personnel, involved in these 
transactions is echoed in the inscriptions of 
Nepal as analysed by Bledsoe (2004, 31). 

Ali (2004, 106-108) discusses the meanings of 
prasada/‘favour’ in the context of courtly rela- 
tions and transactions, mentioning that certain 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
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Sanskrit inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries recording royal grants, refer to themselves as 
‘written favour.’ See also Nilakanta Sastri (1984, 
469), Heitzman (1997 157-159), and Ali (2000, 
173-175) on the medieval South Indian inscrip- 
tional uses of tirumukam — as a verbal order that 
could have been transmitted in material form (as 
a palm-leaf manuscript), which material form 
would be treated with reverence as embodying 
the royal presence. 

Cf. Francis and Schmid (2010, xxxviii-xxxix), 
who suggest that in the period of Rajendra I, 
the inscriptions at Tribhuvanai (PI 108-111), 
issued by the local assembly, reference royal 
orders as a means to enhance its own authority. 
See also Orr 2006. 

On the Tirumeyyam temples, see Latha 2005 and 
Soundara Rajan 1998. 

Cf. Orr 2015. See also Willis 2009. Harrist 
(2008) has an excellent discussion of ‘landscape 
epigraphy,’ focusing on the Chinese context. 
These inscriptions refer to musical instruments 
and notations. Their purpose and authorship 
remain obscure (Francis, Gillet, and Schmid 
2015, 156-160). 

There are no inscriptions engraved into the living 
rock of the Vishnu cave temple. All the inscrip- 
tions here are found on parts of built structures. 
The earliest of these (SII 22.402 = IPS 13), dat- 
ing perhaps from the ninth century, is engraved 
on a parapet slab (formerly part of a staircase) 
placed within the temple compound; it records an 
endowment made by a queen for temple renova- 
tion (Francis, Gillet, and Schmid 2015, 75-77). 
The other inscriptions at this temple date from 
the fourteenth century onward, and are found on 
mandapa walls. It is surprising that the inscrip- 
tions at the Vishnu temple of Tirumeyyam are so 
few and so late, given that this place is 
a divyadesa, one of the sacred sites praised in 
the poems of the Vaishnava poet-saints, the 
alvars. Tirumeyyam is referred to in the poems 
of the ninth-century Tirumangai Alvar. 

Almost three hundred years later, a record dated 
1522 engraved at the Vishnu temple of 
Tirumeyyam (SII 22.399) refers to the 2:3 appor- 
tionment of land rights between Shiva and Vishnu 
in the case of an endowment made by the viceroy of 
the Vijayanagar ruler Krishnadevaraya. 

See Orr 2018. 

This distinction (see LaCapra 1983, 30 and 
Pollock 2006, 3) may not in fact be very useful 
in understanding South Indian inscriptions. The 
production of ‘business-like’/scribal documents, 
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whether as part of an inscription or otherwise, is 
as much an expressive, representational under- 
taking as the composition of a poetic eulogy 
(Ali 2014, 179; Cox 2016, 3-4). 

37. Donald R. Davis, Jr. forthcoming. See also 
Bledsoe (2004, 46) who, in analysing inscriptions 
of Nepal that record temple foundations, remarks 
that the expressive, ‘workly’ qualities that belong 
to the inscriptions’ Sanskrit eulogies are also 
found in the physical establishment (pratisthd) 
of the temple via the rituals detailed in the ver- 
nacular portion of the text. 
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